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Tur seven articles which make up the bulk 
of the December number of the Library 
ofier considerable variety to the student ci 
bibliography. Mr. Frank Mott Harrison 
contributes a careful account of Nathaniel 
Ponder, the man who published the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ in which, besides other new 
matter, he is able to give us the hitherto un- 
known date of Ponder’s death, disclosed by 
an entry in the register of St. Gregory-by- 
Paul (a demolished church): ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Ponder Bluried] 22nd Jne 1699.”’ Dr. 
Greg and Dr. Tannenbaum are at variance 


in their cpinions on the title-page inscrip- | 


tions in ‘ Locrine’ and ‘ George-a-Greene,’ 
Dr. Tannenbaum being persuaded that they 
are all Collier forgeries. Mr. R. C. Bald, 
on the strength of having read some eight 
hundred pages in the handwriting of Sir 
George Buc, supports their genuineness in 
a detailed discussion and with the aid of 
excellent plates. Dr. Greg asks ‘‘ Was there 
a 1612 Quarto of Epicene?”’ ; and after weigh- 
ing all the available evidence, considers that, 
while to suspend judgment may be the more 
comfortable course, if a judgment must be 
given it will be best to come down on the 
side of believing there was one. We pass 
next to Mr. Curt F. Bihler’s discussion of 
‘The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,’ 
which tends to depose the edition commonly 
held to be the first from its pride of place; 
and thence again to our correspondent, Pro- 
fessor Candy’s study of Milton’s handwriting 
as seen in the ecript of an_ early 
Prolusio. Our readers already know that 
Professor Candy has made lengthy and 
searching examination of Milton’s | writing. 
Besides this article he has here a letter to 
the Editor about ‘ Milton, N.LL., and Sir 
Tho. Urquhart.’ Mr. Douglas C. McMur- 
trie treats a subject of somewhat broader in- 
terest than that of the foregoing in the 


Icio AND ee 


includ- | 


| (1560-1642), 
| Of 
| Colquhoun, with issue four sons and a daugh- 


| ping up from time to time later on. 
| and Oliver, 
|names of frequent occurrence. 


| few 
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‘ Beginnings of Printing in New Hampshire,’ 
and Mr. William A. Jackson’s ‘ Counterfeit 
Printing in Jacobean Times’ makes us a 
little wiser on the all-too-fruitful topic of 
printers’ frauds. 


WE have received from Major O. C. C. 


Nicolls (late R.A.) an ingeniously con- 
structed genealogical tree of his family. By 


| the use of squares of four colours which dis- 


tinguish respectively 
female, 


Nicolls 
are enabled 


Nicolls male, 
husbands, and wives, we 


| to see at a glance how the generations are 


composed. We begin with John (of Arran) 
who married Fanny Buchanan. 
their two sons, the elder married a 
ter, in which generation the names of the 
wives, except for a surname Brady, remain 
unknown. In the next generation appears 
the curious name Justly which is found crop- 
Jasper 
are family 
Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, of the sixth generation, changed the 
family motto from Fide et amore to Fide et 
industria, while he was Commander-in-Chief 
in India, 1839-43. The family can boast a 
succession of eight generations in the fighting 
services from eldest son to eldest son (with 
issue) which, so far as investigation into 
these matters has yet shown, holds the record 

beginning with Archibald, elder son of 
John, who was a cornet in Cromwell’s army, 
and ending with Oliver, the compiler’s elder 
son, who is in the Navy. It is curious that 
in the fifth generation—for which unusually 
dates are forthcoming—two of the 
Nicolls families were composed only of boys, 
and of the five boys who composed the two, 
and who all married and had issue, four 
again had only boys—five; six; four and 
three respectively. The eighth generation 
numbers seventy persons; the ninth only 
forty-eight. Six generations of the family 
of Nicolls of Hardwick, Faxton and Tilton 
are set out in a separate tree with a note to 
the effect that connection between them and 
the main line has not yet been found. The 
price of this Nicolls family tree is 7s. 6d. 


MONG the words for which the B.B.C. 
suggests, in the new edition of its hand- 
book, a different pronunciation from that for- 
merly recommended, is the common one 
‘“‘ handkerchief.”’ It is extraordinary that 
anyone should have suggested pronouncing . 
with the n definitely sounded. ‘‘ Férred ” i 
recommended as pronunciation of ‘“ fese- 


and also Gustavus, 
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head,’’ which seems to imply somewhere an 
inclination to say ‘‘ fore-head.’? The ¢ in 
‘beret ’’ is to be sounded; it will take some 
time to get used to that, but we all say 
‘valet’? now with a t—though the Oxford 
dictionaries still permit the alternative—so 
that we may as well say “ beret ’’ too, and 


no doubt shall not be long in recognizing | 


the word so 
** conduit 


spoken. The much-disputed 
’? goes back to the usual ‘‘ cundit,”’ 
and ‘‘decorous’’ has the accent on the 
second syllable. Moreover (except for Wales) 
we are to call “‘ Celtic ’’ ‘‘ Seltic.”’ 


[S the first ‘‘ Personal’’ column of Th 
Times for Jan. 9 will be found an adver- 
tisement which offers, in a family school in 
unspoiled country (Oxfordshire, we gather), 
for a few children from five to thirteen, ‘‘ a 
modern but not déraciné education.’’ The 
Supplement of the ‘ N.E.D.’ has a first quo- 
tation of déraciné from 1921, and furnishes 
another of 1926, but in both the word is 
used of persons. Possibly our example :s 
among the first extensions of the use to the 
non-personal; or is ‘‘ a déraciné education ”’ 
a recognized expression among teachers? In 
favour of its being so is its remaining unin- 
flected? Against it is what we take leave to 
think a lack of appropriateness, which might 
well keep stricter writers from using it. 


N the January Connoisseur we noticed an 
article by Mr. S. CC. Kaines-Smith, 
Keeper of the Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery, on the Art Treasures at the Mid- 
land Loan Exhibition at Birmingham, in 
which one of the illustrations is the portrait 
of Vaughan of Tretower, Warden of the 
Marches, 1560, the property of Capt. J. R. 
H. Harley. Sir Lionel Cust suggested that 
the painter might be Hans Eworth. Another 
illustration gives us the charming Head of 
a Girl—in a grey dress with white falling cap 
of plain linen—which the writer claims as 
a Vermeer. He tells us that in bringing 
this collection together, he was surprised to 
find how frequently owners were indifferent 
concerning the authorship of a painting; 
they simply ‘‘ loved it for itself alone.’?’ We 
fancy there is more of this sort of affection 
for works of art in existence than critics and 
collectors—who view these things from a 
hopelessly different angle—have any idea of. 
It is doubtless not always well instructed 
affection, yet it would seem to be at once 


the source and the justification of the im- 
pulses which bring art, generation after gen- 
eration, into being 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WHENCE CAME ST. GEORGE ? 
(See ante p. 21). 

S° much being known about this Graeco 

Egyptian saint, the question was not 

what the little pilgrim bottles were when 

they turned up in dealers’ shops in Cairo 


and Alexandria, but where they were com- ! 


ing from. Presently they ceased to come, 
and apparently the dealers had been kept 
out of a secret. By 1876 there were nine 
teen in the British Museum; by 1880 there 
were also several in the Liverpool Museum. 
The British Museum catalogue for 1904 
says :—‘‘ They were made near the shrine of 
Mar Mina or St. Menas, which lay about 
nine miles from Alexandria,’’ At that time 
it was not possible to indicate the site more 
precisely. 

In 1905 the University of Frankfort de 
cided on sending an expedition in charge of 
Herr Kaufmann and his assistant, Herr 
Falls, to discover the site of the famous 
church. The ruins being buried in sand, the 
first problem before the expedition was to 
settle upon an oasis likely to contain them. 
A distinguished Orientalist suggested that 
the oasis called by the Arabs ‘‘ Bumna” 
might be the ‘‘ Kom Abu Mena,”’ the ‘‘ Vine 
yard of Father Mena ’”’ of tradition. Legend 
had always pointed to the neighbourhood of 
Lake Mareotis, and Herr Falls discovered a 
series of Bedouin songs pointing in the same 
direction. So the explorers made their way 
by the old caravan route—a trade route and 
a pilgrim way in the days of the Pharaohs, 
leading to the oasis of Siwah and the great 
temple of Amon—to the oasis of Bumna, 
where another route branches off to the Natron 
Lakes and Cairo. 

But a brief experience of the desert filled 
them with dismay. The oasis is now only 
a mile across; and how to fix upon the most 
likely sandhill among a waste of sandhills 
in a region where General Minutoli nearly 
came to grief in 1820, and the great traveller, 
Barth, in 1846, seemed hopeless. Hert 
Kaufmann fell ill, and they were thinking 
of turning back when a boy brought them 4 
perfect ampulla and stated that he had found 
it at a spot where there were signs of al 
ancient pottery oven. Herr Falls next 
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brought back from a ride part of another 
one. Finally a guide offered to lead them 
to a Khalif’s castle he knew of. 

The castle proved to be a heap of hewn 
stones, and a brief investigation convinced 
them they had come upon the site of the 
basilica of Arcadius. They hastily made 
sketches, took photographs, and made their 
way back to camp and on to Alexandria to 
arrange for the excavation. The work 
proved most laborious, but in two years it 
was accomplished. 

The earlier reports are incorporated in a 
folio volume profusely 
titled ‘Die Menasstadt und der National- 
heiligtum der altchristlichen AXgypter in der 
Westalexandrinischen Wiste,’ by Karl 
Maria Kaufmann. It contains also M. 
Chaine’s then recent work, ‘ Vie de S. Mena 
dans la Littérature éthiopienne.’ The 
part is procurable in the form of a pamph- 
let, ‘ Dritte Bericht tber der Ausgrabung 
der Menasheiligtiumer in der Mareotis- 
wiste’; Cairo, 1908 (K. W. Hiersemann, 
Leipzig). ‘These books are not very acces- 
sible. ew libraries possess them. The 
excavation did not make much stir in Eng- 
land at the time, and post-war conditions 
have made the price of the first volume almost 
prohibitive. It can be borrowed from the 
National Central Library, and since 1932 an 
excellent résumé is to be found in Cabrol’s 
‘Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne,’ 
Fasc, cxvi., cxvil., ‘ Menas-Saint,’ by the 
co-editor, Dom Leclerq, which, however, 
barely glances at the relics of paganism dis- 
covered. 

The excavators found the pavement of the 
basilica cumbered with masonry and massive 
Corinthian capitals in a debased style with 
Greek crosses within wreaths carved on them. 
Part of one porphyry pillar was found in 
situ. The church was in such a condition 
that they had no difficulty in making a plan, 
showing the apse where the clergy would sit 
with any relatives of confessors or martyrs, 
they being regarded as the élite of the Chris- 
tian community. Also the place of the 
communion-table, the grotto and the steps 


down into it; underground passages and 
tanks for storing rain and spring-water, 


from sources no longer traceable, conveyed 
by a system of leaden pipes, under the 
church to the baptistries and baths. They 
found a cellar containing a number of large 
amphorae which might have held oil for 
sacred purposes. But they did not find the 


great carving of St. Mena and the camels. 
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They found, however, what they were not 
looking for. Near the grotto tomb of St. 
Mena, under the church, was a small cata- 
comb and a rectangular tomb chamber, lined 
with marble from the quarries of Abusir, 
which seemed to have existed long before the 


time of St. Mena, and not to belong to 
Christian times at all. There were dowel- 


holes which might have been made in fixing 
a relief, perhaps an ordinary Egyptian stela 
or tombstone. The church above had _ been 
built of limestone from the quarries on the 
Mediterranean coast. 

In the town other relics of pre-Christian 
times turned up, especially near the pottery 
oven, where thousands of ampullae and 


| numbers of terra-cotta lamps had been baked. 


third | 


Here were an ancient Egyptian stela, many 
figurines of Thoth, the ape-headed God of 
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Time, numbers of votive offerings, some being 
models of animals and plaques which were 
evidently made for pagan pilgrims to take 
away with them, and which served for models 
for the designs on the ampullae. Some of 
these plaques represent Horus the Child- 
Harpocrates, standing on two confronted 
crocodiles (two merely an artistic conven- 
tion) strangling snakes or rather the Apep 
fiend (Book of the Dead) and _ other 
noxious creatures in both  out-stretched 
hands, among them the scorpion from whose 
bite he died; but came to life again and slew 
his slayer (fig. 5). Horus, the god 





of light, is more often represented as a man 
standing on an unresisting crocodile which 
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he is transfixing with a spear without look- 
ing at it, his triumph over his wicked 
brother Set, the God of Darkness, being 
achieved (fig. 6). Strictly speaking, the 
crecodile god Sebek is substituted for the 
weird, unlucky animal form of Set; Sebek 
subdued by Horus symbolizing the conquest 
of southern by northern Egypt. 


These plaques of the Cippus of Horus 

















Fig. 5 


(fig. 4) reminded the excavators that the 
‘“‘winejar of Egypt’’ lay in the third Egyp- 
tian nome, A-Ur, or Ha-Hor, the ‘‘ House 
of Horus,’’ once a 
Delta. The capital of Ha-Hor in historic 
times was ‘‘ Ha-Hor-Hert,’’ the ‘‘ House of 
Horus,’’ mother of Horus, often represented 
as a woman wearing a sistrum crown over a 
huge wig through which her cow’s ears pro- 
trude; or as a goddess crowned with horns, 
disk and feather, the latter long recognised 
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as symbolic of her Libyan origin, and lately 


proved to go back to the Stone Age. (Rock 
Frobenius Expedition: 


Drawings, Fezzan, 
| Rock Paintings, Mt. Owenat, Almazy Expe- 


| dition, Illustrated London News, 1932, 1934), f 


| Or she may be represented in her totem 
aspect, as Isis (Ast in Egyptian) as a deified 
cow. 

That Cippi of Horus suggested the group 
of St. Mena and the camels, is fairly obvious 
(fig. 2); but, not intent on the pagan associ- 
ations of the place, Herr Kaufmann points 
out that the hands of St. Mena never touch 
the camels. Nevertheless, these pagan relics 
seem to account for the action of Athanasius, 
If that story be true, he was capturing a 





Fig. 6 





pagan stronghold all too near Alexandria. 
lt explains, too, the immediate popularity 
of the cult of St. Mena. And Athanasius 
had done his work well. Only this tell-tale 
tomb-chamber remained under the church, 
soon to be regarded as the tomb of a martyr. 
And he seems to have had a martyr to hand 
| who chanced to bear the name of the never- 
to-be-forgotten ‘‘ King of Both Lands,” 
which would secure him a welcome in Egypt. 

These clues to: former Horus worship at 
| this oasis explain other features of the legend. 
| Like Horus, St. Mena is always young and 
| beautiful. After his death, his superior 
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oficer, Athanasius, finds the chamber where 
he lies, full of light; or again, the flames 
that repel the sea-nionsters and the lamp 
burning over his grave. 

The cures of sheep may have been sug- 
gested by the proximity of the temple of 
the ram god, Amon, at Siwah. Amon him- 
self, in terra-cotta figurines, allows playful 
little Harpocrates, with his finger in his 
mouth, to ride on his back. 

As a water-god, Horus is hardly known in 
ancient Egyptian mythology: but as the 
prominence of the great official gods declined, 
their place in domestic religion comes to the 
fore; and Harpocrates, in Ptolemaic terra- 
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cottas, is seen as a smiling boy with water- | 


pots, or emptying a jar on the ground, re- 
miniscent of the tears of the falcon-god drop- 
ping blessings on the earth. Changing with 
the times, Horus, unthinkable as a_horse- 
man before the XVIIIth dynasty, when the 
horse was introduced into Egypt from Libya, 
is seen in Roman times as a Roman soldier 


on foot or on horseback, hawk-headed; and | 


spears the crocodile thus accoutred (fig. 7). 


Some authorities are of opinion that the | 
ampullae were intended to hold oil blessed | 


by contact with the body of the saint, or 
by some verbal form of benediction. In that 
case they were probably associated with the 
lamps, also variously decorated with similar 
motives, and carried away by pilgrims who, 
like the Wise Virgins, ‘‘ took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps.’’ But so many 
were found about the baths and tanks as 
to suggest their use in libations. Were they 
carried away with a little of the holy water 
to keep them damp till applied to some suf- 
ferer? Probably because curative properties 
were attributed to this soil, the ampullae 
are never found in any other material than 
baked clay; and that clay only. Abu Salih, 
who shows us Egypt c. 1200 a.p. covered 
with churches—now destroyed and again re- 
stored under Arab rule, and monastery gar- 
dens public pleasure-grounds—never hints 
that earth of any kind was taken away from 
the churches he found dedicated to St. Mena. 
(‘Churches and Monasteries of 
Evetts). 

At the end of the excavation a basilica of 
St. Thekla came to light, which explains 
the classical female figure between cattle on 
plaques and ampullae. Egyptologists may 
be inclined to recognise Isis Hathor and her 
cow. In the catalogue of the Berlin Museu: 
some of these figures are entered as votive 
offerings representing Isis, the Isis Medica 


Egypt,’ | 
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of the Roman world, to whose cult water was 
essential. 
of St. Thekla; the other animals, on some 
of the ampullae, being a lion and a bear. 
The only woman in 


Hagiologists see the martyrdom 


the less extravagant 
legends of St. Menas is his mother. St. 
Thekla thus stands revealed as Isis, mother 
of Horus, and the source of the legend of 
her martyrdom by bulls—not a common 
arena story—to be plaques and ampullae from 
Egypt. This accounts for the close associa- 
tion of St. Menas and St. Thekla in Coptic 
legend and art. The relief at Alexandria 
came from the convent of St. Thekla in an 
oasis not far from Bumna. She appears in 


























Menas among the 
‘ Baouit,’ fig. 1285) 


Do we find Isis and 


Coptic frescoes with St. 
soldier saints (Cabrol, 
as does the Virgin. 
Thekla associated in ‘‘Isa and Thakla,”’ 
two nuns, in whose honour a great festival 
was held in the church of St. Barbara, near 
Cairo in the fifteenth century (Evetts, 
p. 328). 

It is to be hoped that further research 
or exploration may throw light on the name 
Thekla, admittedly non-Greek, though the 


“Acts of Paul and Thekla”’ is clearly an 
attempt to expand into a pious romance as 
attractive as a pagan novel, the story of the 
ventriloquist girl who “ followed Paul and 
The story 


’ 


us,’’ in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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was evidently well known in the time of 
Eusebius, while the ‘‘ Thekla of our time,’’ 
the companion of Agapius who was thrown 
to a bear, seems to have been a little more 
than a ‘‘ fair name” to him. Sir William 
Ramsay says it is a ‘‘ Grecised form of a 
non-Greek nam« (‘Church in the Roman 
Empire ’). The ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography’ calls her ‘‘ one of a group of 
African saints of uncertain date.’ 
Egyptologists have not hitherto concerned 

















themselves about the origin of the name. The 


late Professor Peet, writing in 1932, said 
that this name, being 


outside of his sphere of knowledge, would need 
a long course of reading up before giving an 
opinion as to its being of Egyptian origin, 
adding that 

if the writing indicates an original T 
plus H and not the dental aspirate TH 
as in “the” or “think,” then the T might 
be the Egyptian definite article, leaving HKL 


or HKR for the name or adjective. This does, 


indeed, suggest some title or nickname of Isis— 
we 9s 
“‘ the oe 


One,” or The 


or She 
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| of . . .” are the possibilities, but no suitable 


Egyptian word HKL or HKR occurs to me, 

When the name of her oasis shrine comes 
to be known, perhaps ‘‘ The One of ... ” 
may prove to be the origin of the name. 
‘“Heka’’ is the Egyptian word for enchant- 
ment, words of power, which Isis knew and 
by means of which the Queen of the Gods, 
the Great Lady, wrested the secret of his 
name from the sun-god Ra; but, unfortun- 
ately, dictionaries give no euch title as 
‘* Mistress of Spells ’’ to clear up the prob- 
lem of Thekla, 

Before the excavation was 
another discovery placed the identity of 
Horus and St. Mena beyond question. In 
yy about the year 1904, some nomad Arabs 
found a stone coffer in the neighbourhood of 
Edfu, and in it MSS. which the British 
Museum purchased in 1908. Two texts in 
a Nubian dialect could not be read even by 
Sir E. Wallis Budge, but Greek words here 
and there made it clear that one referred to 
St. Menas. (‘ Texts relating to St. Menas 
of Egypt and the Canons of Nicaea in a 
Nubian Dialect,’ Budge, 1909). On one of 
its pages is a drawing in ink of the saint 
on horseback, with hooked nose and regular 
curls round his brow suggesting the beak and 
plumage of the falcon-god. (Fol. 10a, 
fig. 8). The bottom of the picture is torn 
away, so that the object at which his spear 
aims cannot be seen. A man who signif- 
cantly holds a towel, grasps the hoof of his 
horse. 

The excavation, by revealing the figure of 
Horus behind St. Menas, went some way 
towards doing the same for his double, St. 
George. 


published, 


Meta E. WILLIAMS. 
(To be concluded). 





SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante p. 5). 
Cury (Co. CORNWALL). St. Corentinus. 
Feb. 10, 1870. 

This Church has Nave with N. aisle, South 
Transept and Chancel with a South porch 
and Western Tower, chiefly of the Cornish 
Perpendr., but with some earlier and re 
markable features. Like others of this dis 
trict it was probably once cruciform, the 
North Transept having given way to am 
aisle. 
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NOTES AND 


The South doorway is a very good Norman 
one having much and varied ornament. The 
door-case is square and the tympanum above 
has curious ornamentation, and a kind of 
zig-zag is carried all down the jambs. The 
arch has one order of shafts; in its mould- 
ings appears a kind of intersecting chevron 
and a hood with a course of round knobs. 
Down the outer jambs is a kind of embattled 
ornament. 

The rest of the Church is almost wholly 
Perpr., but there is a window of 3 lights 
at the end of the Transept which has a Decd. 
character and that at the EK. end of the N. 
aisle resembles that in the same place at 
Sithney and is curious and elegant, of 4 
lights with tracery of rather geometrical 
character, the splay of the arch (which is 
rather depressed in shape) being curiously 
filled with quatrefoil ornamentation, the 
quatrefoils set in panels. 

The windows generally are of 3 lights un- 
foliated, one on the South has 2 pointed 
lights surmounted by a label. The arcade 
of the nave has 6 small depressed arches of 
late date, upon light piers of the common 
form with shafts and intermediate mould- 
ings, the capitals of the shafts being sculp- 
tured in granite. 

The North aisle roof is of waggon shape, 
that in the Nave is modernized. 

The seats are mostly open but with some 
pews. 

There is no Chancel arch, but the Chancel 
is raised on a step and includes one arch of 
the arcade. 

The EK. wndow is a fair new one of 
Perpendr. character. The Chancel is in good 
condition, fitted with stalls and laid with 
tiles. On the S. of the altar is a piscina 
plain and oblong in form with round orifice. 
On the S. of the Chancel is a trefoil-headed 
single lancet much splayed. At the junction 
of the Chancel and Transept is a very curious 
hagioscope formed by a large chamfer of the 
angle supported by a detached shaft from 
which small arches are carried to responds 
of similar character. Externally the wall 
has been thickened into 2 rude rounded pro- | 
jections, one of which contains a_ small | 
oblong window. 

The Font has a round bowl on a central 
pillar and 4 slender shafts on the bowl a 
circular form of ornamentation as at St. 
Levan, filled with stars and triangles. The | 
4 shafts reach to the top of the bowl and | 
are of fine polished marble. The Tower arch | 
is pointed and plain on moulded imposts. 
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The Tower is Perpr., of 2 stages with em- 
battled parapet and 4 square mutilated pin- 
nacles; it is of very good granite masonry 
and has no buttresses. At the N.W. is a 
taller pyramidal pinnacle. 

The belfry windows of 2 lights mutilated. 
The W. doorway has hood-moulding on head 
corbels, as also has the W. window. The 
porch is modern and closely adjoins the W. 
wall of the porch. 

There is a fine Churchyard cross, unusually 
tall (Bligh, p. 30). 

The rood-door may be seen on the north 
now closed. 3 bells. 


{|Salmon, pp. 91-2]. 
David. Feb. 7, 1870. 


A large Cornish Church of the prevailing 
Perpendr. type, unhappily much dilapidated 
and the interior scarcely fit for divine ser- 
vice. It is one of the most spacious and 
handsome Churches in the Deanery but now 
sadly out of condition. The plan includes 
Chancel, Nave, North and South aisles, 
South porch and West Tower mainly Per- 
pendr. The West window of the S. aisle is 
of 3 lights and apparently of Decd. charac- 
ter ; the other windows are Perpendr., mostly 
of 3 lights, but that at the HK. end of the 
N. aisle is a large fine one of 5 lights. 

The east window has been wretchedly 
mauled. The Chancel includes one bay of 
the arcade and is carried one bay beyond it. 

The arcades have each 5 Tudor-shaped 
arches on piers of the usual Perpr. type, tall 
and elegant. The capitals octagonal and 
have some foliage. The roof is of the com- 
mon waggon kind with tie-beams. There 
are some very fine old bench-ends in the 
Nave and S. aisle exhibiting some remark- 
able wood-carving, figures, heraldic shields, 


Davipstow. St. 


&c. The Chancel is partly enclosed by 
ancient wood-screens and there are indica- 
tions of the rood-stairs on the N. side. The 


| Tower arch is a very plain one blocked by 


a singing-gallery. The Font has an octa- 
gonal bowl alternate sides terminating in a 
chamfer-point which projects and on a circu- 
lar stem. The S. porch doorway is good, the 
arch having good mouldings with bands of 
foliage and grapes, but much decayed. The 
porch has a cradle-roof and the S. doorway, 


within the porch, has label and flowered 
moulding and panneled spandrels. The 
North doorway now closed has somewhat 


| similar ornamentation. 


The Tower is lofty but rather rude, is but- 
tressed on the square, has parapet not crene- 
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lated and 4 broken pinnacles. It is of 3 
stages, has square turret on the N. with slit | 
lights, a closed West door and mutilated 
Perpendr. window of 3 lights, belfry windows 
of 2 lights. The Nave is very wide. 

The South aisle does not quite come up, 
westward, to the Tower. 

[Salmon, p. 93]. 
DULOE. St. 20 August 1862. 


The Church consists of a Nave and a Chan- 
cel each with North Aisle and North and 
South Transeptal chapels, the Tower being 
set adjacent to the latter. 

The Church is in a very nice condition, 
having recently undergone careful restora- 
tion with partial re-construction. The 
Tower is very rude and plain with little 
architectural character surmounted by a 
pointed tiled roof. It has neither string- 
course nor buttress, the windows small, those 
on the E. trefoil-headed lancets. 

There is, as usual, no chancel arch nor 
marked separation of Chancel. 

The Nave is of 4 bays the Chancel of 2, 
and the arcade uninterrupted is of granite 
with four-centred wide arches well moulded 
on clustered piers, of which the shafts have 
well-moulded capitals with Tudor flowers. 
The Chapels open each to the Nave by Tudor- 
shaped arches. The arches in the Chancel | 
are narrower than in the Nave, the mould- 
ings filled with square flowers, the piers 
light, with good mouldings carried down be- 
tween the shafts, alternately enriched with 
vine-foliage carried all down in wreaths. 
The W. respond has 4 shafts with sculptural 
grapes beneath the capitals. There is a 
pointed arch between the N. aisle of the 
Nave and that of the Chancel. This aisle or 
chapel is enclosed with good Perpendicular 
wood-screen work having pretty tracery and 
foliaged cornice. 

There is on the N. aisle a rood-turret with 
steps opening by a Tudor arched door. 

The windows are all Perpendicular mostly 
of 3 lights, those at the W. of the Nave and | 
KE. of the Chancel have 4 lights, also that at 
KE. of the N. Chapel. 

Those in the Chancel and chapel have 
shafts internally with capitals and foliage 
and _ bases. 

The South wall has been principally re- 
built but the northern is old. The roofs are | 
also new of cradle form. The seats of the | 
Nave of pitch-pine low and open. | 

The Chancel is stalled and contains a 


Cuby. 


Scudamore Organ. the altar is of oak. On ! 


| over it a black niche. 
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the South is a trefoil-headed piscina which 
may be earlier than the rest of the Church, 
The pulpit is of wood and low. The Font 
is Perpendicular a large octagonal bowl pan- 


| neled with quatrefoils. 


The North chapel belonged to the family 
of Colshill, and contains several tombs, one 
altar-tomb panneled with quatrefoils con- 
taining shields and sculpture of the cruci- 


| fixion on the W. side bears some effigies 1403, 


one black marble effigy of a Lady 1550, an 
altar tomb 1600, and an incised slab with 
shields and coarse female figures 1629. 

The exterior of this Chapel is embattled 
and has crocketed pinnacles set on the but- 
tresses of late Perpr. work, a stair-turret 
with gargoyles and pierced quatrefoils for 
openings, on the apex is the figure of a 
Monkey. 

[Salmon, p. 96]. 


EGLOSHAYLE. St. Conan. 


Feb. 4, 1850. 

This Church is rather irregular. Has a 
Chancel and Nave with 8. Aisle continued 
all the way, a North Transept and a short 
N. Aisle contiguous to it. North and South 
Porches and a Western Tower. The South 
side presents a long unbroken front, with 
some large subarcuated windows 3 Pd. of 
4 lights. The E. window of the same Aisle 
is of 5 lights and similar style. The E. win- 
dow of the Chancel has lost its mullions. On 
the N. of the Chancel and in the N. Trans. 
are square-headed and late, of 3 & 4 lights. 
On the N. of the Nave are some plain coarse 
double windows with obtuse heads . . . prob- 
ably late in character. The whole of 
the Church is as_ usual Cornish Third- 
pointed. The walls chiefly of coarse 
stone, with some admixture of granite. The 
arcade on the South is uninterrupted of 6 
bays, the piers of the usual form, the shafts 
having separate octagonal capitals and a 
general band. On the N. one arch, similar 
to the others opens to the Transept and 
another to the Aisle of the Chancel. The 
roofs are coved with ribs and bosses. The 
Pulpit is a pretty one of stone, nicely pan- 
neled and with foliage. The Font has 4 
square bowl. 

The North Porch is plain, has an open 


| ribbed roof and a coarse outer door. ‘The 


South Porch has an outer door with jambs 
of granite, and an open roof. The inner 
door has a flat arch set in a square, and 
There is a Priest's 
door on the S. of the Chancel. The Tower 
is of 3 stages and follows the common 
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Cornish pattern—the buttresses are removed 
from the angles and have 6 set-offs and there 
is a square turret at the N.E. 
battlement and 4 short pinnacles, the belfry 
windows of 3 lights. On the W. side a small 
3-light window and a door with arch-mould- 
ings and a hood upon corbel-figures of Angels 
bearing heraldic shields. The second stage 
of the Tower is very blank. The contour of 
this and most Cornish Churches is far from 
picturesque, the long unbroken line of wall, 
without Clerestory, and the tall clumsy 
Tower, by no means grouping well. 

In the Churchyard on the N. side are 2 
granite Crosses, lately restored. 

The font has a square bowl, perhaps 
Norman. 

The roof of the S. 
with good bosses. 

The Tower said to have been built 1490, 
82 feet high. 5 bells. 

In the moulding of the W. door is the 
figure of a serpent, above the door is an 
heraldic shield. 

[Salmon, p. 257]. 


Sr. Err. 


Aisle of cradle form 


Feb. 6, 1854. 


The Church is of 3 equal Aisles, as usual 
low, with Western Tower and South Porch. 
The whole Perpendr. The Arcades within 
are low & each consists of 6 very obtuse 
arches with the common clustered piers of 
Cornwall, some of which (all on the N) have 
general banded capitals. The roofs are coved 
and ribbed. The windows on the N. and S. 
of 3 lights, of ordinary character with mere 
trefoiled lights divided by mullions. Of the 
3 East windows, the central one is of 3 lights, 
that on the N. of 5 lights, the Southern one 
of 4. The aisles are wide, 


rather more so | 


than the body, and there is no distinction | 


of Chancel whatever. 
label and panneled spandrels. The S. porch 
has buttresses flanking the walls in 
front, surmounted by diagonal pedestals with 
unfinished pinnacles. The outer door has 
panneling with jambs of a Cornish sort with 
imposts. The Font is modern, and the in- 
terlor encumbered by Pews. The walls 
chiefly of granite. The Tower has no but- 
tresses, is of 3 strings, embattled with 4 
square crocketed pinnacles. These project- 


A North door has | 
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There is a | 


| the authority for Henry Gale’s 


45 


Within the Porch a stone bench and over 
its outer door a niche. 
[Salmon, p. 98]. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster, 


(To be continued). 


ENRY GALE OF TAUNTON DEANE. 
—On the staircase wall of the museum 
of the Somerset Archaeological and Natural 
History Society in Taunton Castle, hangs a 
mezzotint engraving by J. Faber, jun. 
(folio, oval, c. 10fin. x 8fin. ‘“‘ sold by Faber 
at the Golden Head in Bloomsbury Square’’), 
of a portrait painted by J. Whood in 1742, 
of ‘‘ Henricus Gale: Armigt, De Taunton 
Dean in Agro Somersetensi.”’ 

Henry Gale, the subject of this portrait, 
was born in 1678 at Bishops Hull, the eldest 
son of Thomas and Ann Gale, and a mem- 
ber of the family, long established in the 
neighbourhood, to which belonged Roger 
Gale, in 1678 Mayor of Taunton, and which 
continued to find clergy for local livings down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
From his mother, a daughter of Robert Proc- 
ter of Haydon, in the parish of Taunton St. 
Mary Magdalene, he inherited the Taunton 
Deane lands, which afterwards passed to a 
cousin, Henry Procter Gale, whose grand- 
son, the Rev. Henry Procter Gale, died in 
1843. 

In his continuation of Granger’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical History of England,’ the Rev. 
Mark Noble tells us! that Henry Gale was 
‘not distantly related to Dr. Gale, dean of 
Durham, was brought up to the law, but 
declined practising,’’ and that ‘‘ his princi- 
pal pursuit, like that of the dean and his 
son, was the study of antiquities.’”’ Apart 
from the fact that the arms engraved below 
his portrait (Az. on a fesse betw. three sal- 
tires arg. as many lions’ heads of the first)? 
are those of the well-known Yorkshire fam- 


| ily to which belonged Thomas Gale, D.D., 
| F.R.S. (1636-1702), Dean of York and first 


vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
“ not far dis- 


| tant ’’ relationship is not apparent, nor does 
| he appear to have left any evidence of his 


ing gargoyles at the angle of the second stage, | 


and the Pinnacles are set on a chamfer end- 
ing in half statues. The W. door is plain, 
over it a 3-light window. The Belfry win- 
dows of 3 lights. 


| study of antiquities. That he did practise 


1 1806; vol. iii, p. 341. 


2 The motto on the engraved portrait of 
Henry Gale is En Bonne Fortune; and that of 
Gale of Scruton, Co. Yorks, Qui semina vertu 
raccoglia fama: the crest in each case a 
unicorn’s head. 






























































law would appear from the fact that the 
name of Henry Gale of Haydon and the 
Inner Temple is to be found as witness of 
a number of wills at both Taunton and Lon- 
don. As Mr. Henry Gale of the Inner 
Temple, he was mentioned in the will of 
Thomas Beresford, of Taunton Castle, dated 
21 Oct., 1719, and proved 19 Mar., 1719/20; 
and he was a witness of the will of Alex- 
ander Luttrell of Dunster Castle, proved in 


1739. His autograph signature, ‘‘ Hen. 
Gale,’ is to be found at the Taunton Pro- 


bate Registry, on his renunciation in 1738 of 
probate as one of the executors appointed 
in the will, proved that year, of Thomas 


Gale of Taunton St. Mary Magdalene, 
apothecary. 

Henry Gale, who died in 1742, left 
no issue. He married in 1706, at Woot- 


ton Fitzpaine, Co. Dorset, Marie Rose, who 
died the following year. His will, dated 
16 Oct., 1725, and left unadministered by 
his sister and next of kin, Joan Procter, 
was proved in 1793 by his niece and 
next of kin, Ann Gale, daughter of 
his brother, Roger Estionni Gale. His 
property included a house, St. Paul’s, 
Bishops Hull; the Manor of Angersleigh and 
advowson ; an estate called Buckland Farm; 
and an estate called Stafford in the parish 
of West Buckland. The will contained the 
following clause: ‘‘ Whereas I have by my 
dormant surrender surrendered all my Taun- 
ton Deane lands unto Henry Procter Esq. 
subject to my last Will now I do hereby 
devise unto the said Henry Procter and his 
heirs all my said Taunton Deane lands.”’ 

Henry Gale had two brothers, who pre- 
deceased him: Roger, born 1689, and Robert, 
born 1692. His three sisters, Ann (1681), 
Joan (1684) and Elizabeth (1687) married 
respectively Anthony Ellesdon, of Char- 
mouth. Co. Dorset, Henry Procter, of 
Bishops Hull, and Arthur Parsons. 


Frep, R. GALe. 


LL HALLOWS, BARKING, CHURCH. 
- -It may interest those concerned with 
City churches to note that when the ‘‘ im- 
provements ’’ were made about 1925, the 
monument to Thomas Gordon, d. 1 May, 
1759, was removed. The tablet remains, hid- 
den behind a modern altar. James Pellet 
Malcolm, in vol. ii. of his ‘ Londinium Redi- 
vivum,’ 1803. p. 421, wrote: 

Against the North East window a large 
pedestal of statuary marble with many emblems 
and a boy treading on a scull. 
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The invaluable record of Arthur John 
Jewers (d. 20 Apr., 1921) gives a full repre 
sentation. It is stated that the ‘‘ statuary 
marble’’ (or its fragments) is stored in the 
belfry. 

W. H. QuarReELt, 


i ISTORICAL ESSAYS: PRESENTA- 

TLON VOLUMES (See clxvii. 190). — 
‘ Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylor in Honour of his 75th Birthday,’ by 
Crawley, J. G. Frazer, 
A. C. Haddon, etc., 1907. 

‘Essays and Studies presented to 
liam Ridgeway,’ edited by E. C. Quiggin, 
1913. Classics and ancient archaeology, 
medieval history and literature, anthro- 
pology and comparative religion. 

‘Chateaubriand, le Grand Bey.’ 
mage de la Bretagne & M. le 
Chateaubriand, by twenty-four Breton 
writers. Lithographs. St. Malo, 1850. 
Notices and poems by MM. du Breil de 
Marzan, La Morvonnais, de C'arné, Souvestre, 
Violeau, Boulay-Paty, Villemarqué, Brizeux, 
Hip. Lucas, Pitré, Chevalier, A. Durand, 
ete. 

‘D’Arbois de Jubainville, Mélanges.’ A 
collection of memoirs on Celtic literature 
and history, by MM. Collinet, Dottin, Erna- 
ault, Grammont, Jullian, Le Braz, Le Nes 
tour, Le Roux, Lot, Loth, Vendryés, ete. 
Date ? 

‘Miscellany presented to Kuno Meyer by 
some of his friends and pupils on the occa- 
sion of his appointment to the chair of Celtic 
Philology in the University of Berlin.’ Ed. 
by Bergin and Marstrander. Halle, 1912. 

‘Festschrift Whitley Stokes zum siebzig- 
sten Geburtstage ’ . gewidmet von Kuno 
Meyer, L. C. Stern, R. Thurneysen, F. 
Sommer, W. Foy, A. Leskien, K. Brugmann, 


E. Windisch. Leipzig, 1900. 
W. W. GILL. 


OHN HALLEY, FREEMAN OF SCAR- 
BOROUGH.—The name of John Halley 
occurs as a Freeman of the Borough of Scar- 
borough at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He took a prominent part in the dis 
pute about the Parliamentary representation 
of the town which was waged between the 
Corporation and the free burgesses and which 
culminated in the intervention of His 
Majesty’s Government during the years 


1730-91. 
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‘ ‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
PISCOPAL DIAMOND JUBILARIANS. 

—The Times (4 Jan., 1935) announced 
the death of the Most Rev. Francis Mary 
Redwood, a Marist Father and Archbishop 
of Wellington, in New Zealand, on the pre- 
vious day in the ninety-sixth year of his age; 
he was consecrated Bishop of Wellington 
(raised to an archbishopric in 1887) by Arch- 
bishop Manning, not yet a Cardinal, at 
Spitalfields on 17 Mar., 1864. Has his epis- 
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copal record of well over sixty years ever | 


been equalled or surpassed? He was pro- 
fessed as a Marist (? hence his name Mary) 
in January, 1864, and ordained at May- 
nooth on 6 June, 1865. One of his legs had 
to be amputated a few days before he died; 
surely a very late age for so considerable an 
operation. 


B,..2. A. 


ANTHONY BROWNE, FRANCISCAN, 
** 1538.—Burnt at Norwich that year on 
9Aug. (Thaddeus | Hermans], ‘ Franciscans 
in England,’ 1898, p. 17). Is anything 
known about him? Was he an Observant 
and seemingly condemned for heresy, though 
really for denying the Royal Supremacy, as 
Blessed John Forest was earlier in the same 
year { 


a ee me 
\ AUBERT, PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 
“* Information is desired about James 


Francis Maubert (1666-1746), an artist of 
some repute in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century. A portrait by him of John 
Dryden, the poet, hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and there is also an ex- 
ample of his work at Queen’s College, 
Oxford—a picture of: Dr. Timothy Halton, 
Provost of Queen’s 1677-1704. Maubert is 
also known to have painted a portrait of 
John Scattergood, East India merchant 
(1681-1723) ; but the present ownership of 
this picture, if it is still in existence, is un- 
known. I should be glad to hear of any 
other works by this painter; and any bio- 
graphical details about him, or references 
to books or manuscript authorities, in which 
is to be found any notice of him or 
of any members of his family would be very 
acceptable. 
BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 

Bennetts, Harpenden 
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Ms: DIARY OF ABRAHAM DE LA 
PRYME, fl. 1692.—Sir David Brew- 


| ster, in his ‘ Life’ of Newton, vol. ii., p. 136 


(1855), says that there existed at Cambridge 
‘“a manuscript journal written by Mr. 
Abraham de la Pryme, who was a student 
in the University while Newton was a Fellow 
of Trinity.”” Brewster adds that, at the 
time he wrote, the manuscript was in the 
possession of the author’s collateral descend- 
ant: George Pryme, Esq., Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at Cambridge. 

There are other printed references to the 
MS. ‘ Journal’ mentioned above. Can any 
reader say whether or not the original manu- 
script is stil! extant, at Cambridge, and if 
so, in whose possession ? 


KE. F. 


THE MILNE FAMILY. — The late Dr. 

Cramond, of Cullen, in an address that 
he delivered on the Milnes of Banff and 
neighbourhood, published by the Banffshire 
Field Club in 1894, frankly confessed he got 
his whole material from Mr. G. G. Milne, 
The Hollies, Crystal Palace Park, Syden- 
ham, who had arranged in book form and 
illustrated with numerous photographs and 
facsimiles a vast amount of material about 
the Milnes. He had lent ‘‘the use of the 
manuscript volume ’”’ to Dr. Cramond. Can 
anybody tell me what has become of this col- 
lection ? 


MacPIke. 


Mona I. MILNE. 
QERERY.—I should be glad to learn where 


it would be possible to see a good and 
accurate orrery or ‘‘ Planetarium’ now-a- 
days, private or public. 1 saw one in Lon- 
don as a child too young to appreciate it, 
somewhere around 1875, but cannot remember 


any details. 

: \ Y DEAR DREAD.’’—This is said to be 
an Elizabethan  expression—denoting 

reverential affection. I do not know whether 

it is of a man for his mistress, considered 

as almost superhumanly good, but I suppose 


S. 


so. Where is it to be found? 

L. 
(GERMAN CRITICISM OF THE POET 
J POPE.—I have read somewhere that 


Lessing, Goethe 
very severely as 
there any more 
the same lines? 


and Schiller criticised Pope 
too little of an artist. Is 
recent criticism of him on 


Nn 


E. 
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THE NORTH 
DANCERS. 


OF ENGLAND SWORD 
Fifty vears ago—and many 
years before—the guisors, mummers and 
sword-dancers were all common Christmas 
items. Where are they now? I remember 
sword-dancers at Beadnell, Earsdon, and 
Walbottle, in Northumberland; at Consett, 
Gateshead, Swalwell, Tow Law and Win- 
laton, in Durham; and at Beckholes, Goath- 
land and Sleights, in Yorkshire. How- 
many of these are in existence at the pre- 
sent day Some of them used the long sword 
and some the short sword. When did the 
change take place, and why? Which was 
the best? Can a list of the songs be made? 
If so, I’d like to see one, and would add my 
quota. Is there any published work on the 
subject? Can a bibliography be compiled ? 

J. W. Fawcett. 


“POTANY BAY”: ENFIELD. This 

name is applied to a neighbourhood on 
the Ridgeway at Enfield, Middlesex. Can 
any reader explain how it originated, and 
whether there is any connection between it 
and the more familiar place-name in Aus- 
traila 

C. P. Hate. 

JOUNG FAMILY.—I should be glad if 

any of your readers could augment the 
following pedigree of the Young family of 
Aberdeen. 

1. William Young, b. 26 Feb., 1689; d. 
June, 1719. He married Jean, dau. of 
Robert Stiven, burgess of Aberdeen, and had 
issue : 

2. James Young, burgess, b. 14 Mar., 1697; 
d. 18 June, 1790. He married, firstly, Helen 
Christie, who died in December, 1733; 
secondly, December, 1735, Rachel, dau. of 
Gavin Cruickshank by his wife Elspeth 
Milne, and by her had issue: 

(1) William Young, of whom presently. 

(2) James Young, b. 5 Dec., 1745; d. 24 
Feb., 1794. He married Elizabeth Black, 
and had a dau. Anne, who married Robert 
Morrice. Issue known. 

(3) Rachel Young, b. 2 June, 1742; d. 19 
Dec., 1825. Married firstly, John Farquhar, 
13 Sept., 1760; secondly, David Morrice. 

(4) Elspet Young, b. 1737, d. 1757. Mar- 
ried Alexander Hadden, and had a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who was married to William 
Farquhar, son of John Farquhar and Rachel 
Young. Who was Alex. Hadden? Was he 
related to the Haddens of Bramcote, Co. 
Notts ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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3. William Young, b. 25 Sept., 1736. He 
married, firstly, Margaret, dau. of John 
Douglas, Esq., of Tilliwhilly, by his wife 
Mary, dau. of John Arbuthnott of Fordun, 
and granddaughter of Robert, 2nd Viscount 
Arbuthnott, by his second wife, and had: 

(1) James Young, b. 5 Aug., 1771, who 
married, firstly (1818) Mrs. Anne Harrison 
(d. March, 1828) and, secondly (1829), 
Anna Maria Annette, dau. of M. Bar 
nardo Viola of Sicily, and had a son, Wil- 
liam James John Young. What is know 
of him? 

(2) John Young, b. 27 Aug., 1772; d. 2 
Aug., 1837. William Young married, 
secondly, Mary, dau. of Patrick Anderson 
of Bourtie, and had further issue: 

(3) Patrick Young, b. and d. 1787. 

(4) Elizabeth Young, married 7 Jan., 1807 
John Leith Ross, of Aranage 

(5) Rachel Young married George Gordon 
of Bruxburn, son of the Rev. Thomas Gor 
don, of Aboyne. 

(6) Jane Young, married Lt.-Col. Patrick 
Black. 

(7) Mary 
married. 

8) Williamina Young, 
John Abercrombie, surgeon. 
ily did he belong? 

William Farquhar (mentioned at 2 (4)) 
had issue by his wife, Elizabeth Hadden, a 
son and a daughter: (a) James Farquhar, 
of Hall Green, Co. Kincardine, and Sunny 
side, Surrey, married Anne, dau. of Joseph 
Sladen, of Swanton Court, Co. Kent; () 
Rachel Susan Farquhar, married the Rev 
John Cook, D.D., of Laurencekirk and & 
Andrews. What issue had they, and to what 
family did the Farquhars belong? 

Any information regarding M. Barnardo 
Viola would also be appreciated. 


Young, d. 6 Feb., 1863, un 


1816. 
fam 


married 
To what 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.) 


LOADIN, THE OLD MAN OF THE 
** MOUNTAINS.—Has the story of the 
life of this Syrian sheik, known as the prince 
of the Assassins, ever been written in Eng- 
lish? Is there any truth in the statement 
that Richard the Lion-hearted was in his 
power for some time, and if so, in what 
circumstances ? 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


NDROS FAMILY.—I should be 

any of your readers could give me aly 
information regarding the ancestry of this 
family. Sir Edmund Andros (1637-1714), 3 


glad if 
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member of it, was Governor of New York, 
and subsequently of New England. Is it a 
derivative of Androsoun—or vice 


' 


| 


versa ? | 


Androsoun is an early form of spelling the | 


name Anderson in the Highlands. 
James SETON-ANDBPRSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ), 
HE MURDERING LANDLORD AND 
THE TRAPPED BED.—We all know 


the story of the inn where the rich traveller | 


was spoken of as a fat pig to be killed; was 
put to sleep on a rich bed, which at dead 
of night was let down by a trap into the 
kitchen below, where he was murdered. Is 
this merely a folk-tale, or are there any his 
torical accounts of such an incident as real ? 
I believe—but am not sure—that the story 
is told in many countries. 
mF. 
UPLICATES FROM THE BRIDGE- 
WATER LIBRARY.—When Mr. Hunt- 
ington, in 1917, bought the Bridgewater 
Library and settled it at San Gabriel, Cali- 
forni, he turned out the duplicates. Where 
may one see a list of these duplicates and a 
record of what has become of them ? 


Dm Ne BR. 


PLOCKTON TOMBSTON BS.—On 26 Oct., 
1760, a faculty was granted to remove 
such tombstones as had been placed in the 
churchyard of St. James at Flockton, York- 
shire, without any legal authority, and to 
level the churchyard. Is there any record 
of the stones (and their inscriptions) which 
were removed ? 
tae oe 
THER, SURNAME.—In the parish church 
of Middleham, North Riding, Yorks, 
there is a window in memory of Alice Anne, 
only child of Thomas and Anne Other, of The 
Grove, Middleham, who died in 1867, aged 
seventeen. 

Other is a rather peculiar surname of the 
origin of which I would like to have some 
acount, 

H. Askew. 

CY SPICULAE IN THE AIR. — In 

White’s ‘ Selborne,’ Letter Ixiii., the des- 
eription of the severe winter of 1784, we read 


sage. 
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NAPLES AND SILK. 
(clxvii. 457). 


[% the reign of Ferdinand I there was an 

English envoy at Naples and a diplomatic 
staff. There was also a consul and a vice- 
consul, whose business it was to look after 
trade. Macfarlane speaks of aclub for English 
artists which he visited when he was rov- 
ing from place to place on the shores of the 
delightful bay. Undoubtedly the majority 
of the English people in Naples would be 
visitors, like Mr. and Mrs. Shelley, or like 
Keats and Severn, and therefore birds of pas- 
When Murat was King of Naples, 
Knglish visitors flocked to his capital, and 
later on the carnival used to prove a great 
attraction. Some of them mixed freely with 
the Italian society; others known for their 
characteristic censoriousness had little oppor- 
tunity for forming an intimate acquaintance 
with the foreigner. A large class of Nea- 
politans lived on the visitors and cared noth- 
ing about the so-called constitution that re- 
formers tried to foist on the State at the risk 
of endless disorder. They were delighted 
when British officers and sailors, with their 
pockets full of money, anchored their war- 
ships off Castellamare. 

Can it be said fairly that Naples, for the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
was a great centre of the silk industry? 
The north of Italy has generally been the seat 
of that industry. Of course, silk was pro- 
duced and manufactured in the kingdom of 
Naples, and at times the industry has been 
flourishing. It declined because of the out- 
rageous dues imposed by the feudal baron- 
age, and no doubt revived somewhat under 
the rule of Murat, who, though a king, was 
yet a leveller. The well-meaning Ferdi- 
nand I, the bugbear of so many French and 


| English historians, did something for its de- 


that on a day of bright sunshine ‘‘ the air | 


was full of icy spiculae, floating in all direc- 
tions . . .’’ The writer goes on to ask, 
“Were they watery particles of the air 
frozen as they floated, or were they evapora- 
tions from the snow frozen as they mounted ?”’ 
What is the true explanation of them? 


L. A. 


| of silk. 


velopment at Caserta. In Naples the de- 
mand for silk must have been great. No- 
where were the women fonder of finery; 
nowhere did the dandified aristocrats drive 
about in more magnificent carriages, some- 
times drawn by as many as eight horses, gar- 
landed, beplumed and adorned with ribbons 
Nowhere did the many footmen 
wear such rich and varied liveries. Most of 


| the silk factories, which were not necessarily 
| in Naples itself, were managed by foreigners. 


As your correspondent is evidently inter- 
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ested in the society of Naples in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, I will ask 
him if the Mr. Smith he mentions was by 
any chance any relation to the famous Miss 
Penelope Smith, on whom ‘‘ Bonny Prince 
Charles,’’ as the English call the Prince of 


Capri, a veteran flirt, cast amorous eyes, to | 


the great annoyance of the King, his brother. 
Such glimpses as we get of English society 
in those days, suggest that it consisted of 
gay, pleasure-loving people, sometimes steeped 
in knowledge of the classics and with an 
almost frenzied hatred of the religion of the 
Neapolitans. The democratic outbursts that 
characterize the period were not favourable to 
the long residence of strangers or to the for- 
mation of a flourishing colony of commercial 
Englishmen. The Naples of Ferdinand I, 
the land of dolce far niente, is the anti- 
thesis of England after Waterloo, where the 
proverb, ‘‘ Time is money,’’ was regarded as 
a truth that needed no demonstration. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

AYMENT OF ACTORS IN THE XVIII. 

CENT. (clxvii. 441). In the British 
Museum there are the actual account-books 
(in MS.) of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
covering the years 1724-1727, and details of 
the salaries paid each day to the various 
actors are set down. On May 18, 1727, Rich 
received £3 6s. 8d., Quin £2 2s., and Ryan £2 
2s., and the figures for other days indicate 
that this was the usual payment. Often, 
however, individual actors receive £10 or so 
‘on account ’’—presumably either advance 
or overdue salary—so the figures quoted above 
may not represent the full amount of the 
earnings of Rich, Quin and Ryan. 

From the Drury Lane account-books for 
1789-90 (also in the British Museum | Add. 
MS. 29, 709]) it appears that during this 
season £10 per night was paid to Bensley, 
£5 to Packer, £10 to Bannister, £6 to Suett, 
£11 to Dodd, and £6 to Mrs. Kemble. We 
must remember, however, that in addition to 
these figures, all the principal actors had at 
least one benefit during the season. In 1756 
Lee, the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, 
received £400 for a season’s acting in Dublin 
(see ‘A Letter from Mr. Lee to Mr. Sheri- 
dan,’ 1757), while from 1775 to 1776 Garrick, 


in London, was getting £800 per season for | 


acting, in addition to £500 as manager. 
The figure quoted by your correspondent 
for an occasional salary paid to Colley 
Cibber certainly seems an exaggeration, 
though it is not impossible. 
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| Tate Wilkinson (‘ Working Patentee,’ iii., 


255-56) in 1791 J. P. Kemble was getting £30 
an evening at York, and did not consider 
it sufficient. 

FREDERICK T, Woop. 


HUET, BISHOP OF 
HIS CORRESPOND. 
ENCE (clxvii. 369, 426, 460). Another 
letter, dated 13 Nov., 1934, addressed to me 
by the Director of the R. Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, at Florence, Italy, reads, in 
part, as follows: 

. . . Le comunico che nel Carteggio Huet 
(Ashb. 1866), non esistono lettere di Fermat, di 
Hevelins, d’Huyghens, di Leibnitz. 

Ella pud averne conferma consultando |’ 
“Inventaire sommaire des papiers de Pierre 
Daniel Huet . par Léon G. Pelissier, Paris, 
1900.” Extrait de la ‘ Revue des Bibliothé 
ques,” Janvier, 1899, Janvier. 1900.” nel quale 
si trova Vindice dei corrispondenti di P.D, 
Huet. 

If one may speculate, it would seem that 
either William Libri or the Karl of Ash- 
burnham removed the ‘‘ multitude de piéces 
d’Halley, de Fermat, d’Hevelius. d’Huy- 
ghens, de Leibnitz, etc.,’’ from the collection 
of the correspondence of Huet, before the 
latter was sold to Italy. It has been sug- 
gested that Libri’s use of the name of ‘‘ Hal- 
ley ’’ in this connection, must necessarily re 
fer to Antoine Halley, the Norman-French 
poet. In proof of this suggestion, it is 
pointed out that several letters written by 
Antoine Halley are preserved in the corre- 
pondence of Huet, now in the library at 
Florence. It seems to me that this ‘‘proof” 
is by no means conclusive. I submit that it 
is improbable that Libri could have had the 
poet in mind, when he wrote the name of 
‘* Halley’ and followed it by those of sev- 
eral other astronomers or mathematicians. 
I opine that Libri intended to say that he 
once possessed letters written by Edmond 
Halley, the astronomer, but if so, I am not 
convinced that such letters were ever origin- 
ally included in the correspondence of Huet. 
Libri himself may, possibly, have been some- 
what confused as to the original source of the 
letters written by the astronomers and mathe- 
maticians named. 

The problem, or at least that phase of it 
in which I am directly interested, may yet 
be solved by an examination of the printed 
Catalogues of the Ashburnham manuscripts, 
before the sale thereof. Unfortunately, 
those Catalogues are not accessible to me, at 
present. I may come across them in some 
American library in the course of time. 


JIERRE DANIEL 
AVRANCHES: 
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Meanwhile, if any reader can favour me | 


with suggestions, they will be gratefully re- 
ceived. a 
E. F. 
135 East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


‘HB LETTERS OF JOHN FLAMSTEED 

(elxvii. 367).—In Professor David 
Eugene Smith’s library on the history of 
mathematics, which was presented a few years 
ago to Columbia University Library, New 
York City, are five items pertaining to Flam- 
steed, as follows: 

(1) Letter from Flamsteed to Hevelius, 
Jan. 9, 1678/9, three pages, large foolscap 
size, plus one page addressed to Hevelius at 
Dantzitk (sic). One page is given to a tabu- 
lar record of observations at Greenwich (Oct. 
19, 1678). 

(2) MS. of two pages 
Greenwich, Sept. 3, 1680. 
No. 1). 

(3) Receipt for £6 16s. 6d. order signed 
by Musgrave, Lowther and Boulter.  Re- 
ceipted by Flamsteed, Oct. 16, 1696. 

(4) Order to pay for extraordinary labour, 
91 days, £6 16s. Od., signed by Flamsteed, 
(1712). 

(5) Tax payments, several signatures, in- 
cluding Flamsteed. Dated July 11, 1712. 

Professor Smith wrote to me, August 9, 
1932, that he has ‘‘six portraits of Flam- 
steed.’’ 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., has, in its Dreer Collection, 
an original letter from Flameteed to Hevelius 
dated Sept. 19, 1682, and, in its Gratz Col- 
lection, a certificate of Flamsteed, dated 
June 30, 1711. 

Augustus De Morgan, in a review of the 
Macclesfield Letters, in ‘ A Budget of Para- 
doxes,’ p. 452, London, 1872, says: ‘‘The per- 
son who has been best ransacked is Flamsteed : 
of 36 letters from him, 34 had been previ- 
ously given in whole or in part.’’ From this 
same collection, the thirty-three letters from 
Flamsteed, written at Derby, addressed to 
John Collins, between January, 1670, and 
December, 1673, were printed in full in the 
‘Correspondence of Scientific Men,’ vol. ii., 
pp. 91-174; Oxford, 1841. 

EK. F. 


MacPIke. 


of observations, 
(Same size as 


MacPIKE. 
IR ISAAC NEWTON IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES (clxvii. 348).—The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, possesses two original letters from 
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Newton to Robert Hooke. The earlier one, 
in the Gratz Collection, is dated Feb. 5, 1675; 
the later, in the Dreer Collection, bears the 
date Dec. 18, 1677. 
E. F. 

‘'CROPE AND GROSVENOR (elxviii. 10). 

-There is a Life in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ by C. 
L. Kingsford, of Sir Robert Grosvenor 
(died 1396), defendant in the case of Scrope 
and Grosvenor, and ancestor of the Duke of 
Westminster. The bibliography at the end 
of this should be consulted. The most im- 
portant item seems to be the ‘ Scrope and 
Grosvenor Controversy,’ 2 vols., 1832, edited 
by Sir H. N. Nicolas: 
the first volume contains the official record of 
the trial and the depositions of the witnesses, 
printed from the original documents now in the 
Record Office; the second, biographical notices 
of Scrope and his witnesses; a third volume, 
treating of Grosvenor and his witnesses, was 
projected but never finished; only a hundred 
copies were printed for private circulation. 


MacPIkeE. 


Epwarp BEnNsty. 


This action is dealt with in a work entitled 
‘“ Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, Controversy be- 
tween Sir Richard Scrope and Sir Robert 
Grosvenor in the Court of Chivalry 
A.D. 1385-90, printed from the original Roll 
in the Tower of London,’”’ which was edited 
with notes by Sir N. Harris Nicolas in two 
volumes dated 1832. It was privately printed 
and only 150 copies were issued. The 
proceedings were relative to the right 
to the arms—Azure, a bend or,—which were 
claimed by both parties. During the contro- 
versy these arms were claimed also by the 
Cornish family of Carminowe. Ultimately 
both Scrope and Carminowe continued to 
bear the arms in dispute, while Grosvenor 
adopted, Azure, a garb or. One of the wit- 
nesses in the action was Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the poet. 

M. Arrp JOLty. 


The main documents in this heraldic dis- 
pute of the fourteenth century were printed 
in 1832 by Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ The Scrope 
and Grosvenor Controversy.’ But, by some 
oversight, Nicolas omitted to notice the final 
episode, which is recorded on the Close Roll 
of 3, 9, 11 and 16 Nov., 1391, and printed 
in the ‘ Calendar’ of 1389-92. Few writers 
seem to know the details of the end of thie 
lengthy litigation, or of the final scene at 
Westminster, where, by command of Rich- 
ard II, and in the presence of John of Gaunt, 
Henry of Lancaster, and many great mag- 
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nates, Sir Richard Scrope embraced Sir Rob- 
ert Grosvenor and promised him friendship, 
after the latter had disclaimed all allega- 
tions against Scrope’s honour, and had agreed 
to the enrolment of his admissions as a 
record in time to come, 


An AntTIQuary will find the fullest infor- 
mation as to the Scrope and Grosvenor con- 
troversy in the ‘“‘ Thomas Hughes’? Mem- 
orial Library belonging to the city of Chester. 
He might communicate with the City Lib- 
rarian (Mr. E. C. Brown) or with Mr. G. 
W. Haswell, F.S.A., Parkgate Road, Chester. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
seeks is ‘ The 
(Sir) 


What your correspondent 
Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy,’ ed. 


N. H(arris) Nicolas, 2 vols., 1832 (Gross, 
‘Sources of Engl. Hist.,’ 2nd ed., p. 455, 
No. 2046); a copy of this scarce privately- 


printed book is in the London Library. The 
second volume ‘‘ was not quite comp leted, 
and it was to have been succeeded by a third, 
which was to have contained an account of 
the House of Grosvenor and the depositions 
of the Defendant’s witnesses,’’ but progress 
was arrested by the illness and subsequent 
death of the editor, in 1848; the original roll 
is preserved in the Record Office (Herald 
and Gen., i. 385). See also Ches. Sheaf, i. 
(1879), Nes. 785, 792, 802, 813, 820. 

m. 3. A, 


EFORMADES ” IN BUNYAN’S 
‘HOLY WAR’ (clxvii: 440).—‘‘ Refor- 
mado.’’-—Examples of the use of this word 
are given in the ‘ Oxford English Diction- 
ary, but they are not helpful in the matter 
of the signification of the word. 
Shakespeare does not use it. ‘A Glossary 
of Tudor and Stuart Words,’ by Skeat and 


Mayhew (The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1914) gives, on p. 328: 
REFORMADO. A disbanded soldier; an 


officer left without command (owing to the 
“reforming” or disbanding of his company), 
but retaining his rank and receiving full or 
half pay. 

Spanish. Reformado, 
from reformar, to reduce in number; 
trocps, to discharge, disband. 


Smith’s ‘ Universal Military 


published in 1779, gives similar 


in officer on half pay; 
hence of 


Dictionary,’ 
de Sinitions. 
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“ GABB ATH” FOR SUNDAY 
Church 


226).—The Rev. J. E. Vaux, in ‘ 
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Folk-lore ’ 


(1894), p. 6, says: 

A word or two about the introduction of this 
word Sabbath ” to signify Sunday may he 
interesting. The elder Disraeli was probably 
not far wrong when he fixed upon 1554 as the 
date approximately when the word came to be 
first used in England In 1620, Feb. 15, a 
Bill was introduced for the “ Keeping of the 
Sabbath, otherwise called Sunday.”  Durin 
the debate a certain Mr. Shepherd assert 
that the Bill had been wrongly named, “* for 
that everybody knew that the Sabbath was 
Saturday, wherefore it should have been 
intituled, An Act for the observance of Satur. 
day, otherwise called Sunday.” 


M. H. Donps. 


PAMILY PRAYERS (clxvii. 173, 211, 245, 

284, 358).—In Jane Austen’s ‘ Mans 
field Park,’ a party of young people visit 
a country house, and in the chapel three of 
them discuss the subject of family prayers. 
Fanny Price and Edmund Bertram, who are 
serious-minded young people, praise the good 
old custom; the frivolous Mary Crawford 
laughs at it; but all three speak of it as still 
praktised in their grandparents’ time but 
now (about 1812) completely obsolete, very 
much as young people would speak at the 
present day. As Jane Austen belonged to 
a clerical family, this seems to indicate a 
fairly complete break in the custom early in 
the nineteenth century. 

H. Doonps. 


RON RAILINGS AND THEIR RE 
MOVAL (clxvii. 351, 388).—The iron 


railings round Carlisle Cathedral were re 
moved a few years ago, I think in 1928 or 
1929. About the same time the iron railings 
round the Hancock Museum in Newcastle 
upon-Tyne were removed. 


M. H. Dopps 
‘HERCHER MIDI A QUATORZE 
HEURES” (clxvii. 459; — elxviii. 


31).—I hope Littré’s 
ary (article ‘ Quatorze’) will satisfy C.: 
Chercher midi & quatorze heures a pour 
origine l’usage encore en vigueur dans plus sieurs 
villes d’Its lie, de compter les heures de 14% 
& partir du coucher du soleil. D’aprés cette 
notation, midi peut se trouver a_ 16 heures, 
a 17, & 18 et 20 mais jamais A 14. Le vrai sens 


remark in his diction- 


de cette expression est donc: chercher une 
chose impossible. 
The words ‘‘le vrai sens’ allow us to 


suppose that there is a wrong sense. This 
wrong sense would be ‘‘ to make difficulties 
where there are none,’’ which I have often 
heard in Belgium. 

F. & 
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yuXiM ENTS RELATING TO WEST- 
M MINSTER ABBEY (clxviii. 8).—Be- 
sides the Abbey documents there are immense 
collections of what are called non-testament- 
ary records, in the custody of the probate 
authorities at Somerset House, which they 
have declined to show to anyone. ‘The Royal 
Commission of 1914 recommended that these 
should be taken away and made available for 
inspection, but | believe nothing has been 
done. The documents include ecclesiastical 
records from the fourteenth century down- 
wards, which Mr. Fincham, the superin- 
tendent in 1914, admitted were of great his- 
torical value, but stated that it was unlikely 
such great historical authorities as Gairdner, 
Stubbs, or Gasquet, had even seen them, as 
their production was not allowed. From 
your correspondent’s note this is still the 
position, and seems discreditable in the 
extreme. 


R. S. B. 


HE RPV. GEORGE NOBBS (clxvii. 3556, 

s.v, ‘Chaplains of Norfolk Island ’).—A 
friend has sent us from London a copy of ‘The 
Pitcairn Island Register Book,’ edited by 


Sir Charles Lucas, and if your correspondent | 


will look it up (it is no doubt in the British 
Museum Library) he will find the full story. 
| also note that Nobbs’s biography is included 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography. 
He was born in 1799, went to Pitcairn in 
1828, went back to London to be ordained 
m 1852, returned the same year, moved to 
Norfolk Island in 1856, and died there in 
1884. He has left a considerable number 
of descendants. 
Hersert J. RUMSEY. 


ECORDS OF HMIGRATION: AUS- 

TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND (celxvii. 
241, 284, 374, 443; clxviii. 32).—If Mr, T. C. 
Kisyisurcu will look up a Return of the 
House of Commons re Emigration, published 
in 1833, he will find a list of about eight 
hundred families who left for N.S.W. and 
V.D.L. during the previous year or so. He 
will also find at the Record Office, Edin- 
burgh, a list of about four thousand fami- 
lies who left for Australian ports about 
1850-52. 

The Harbour Master’s reports of arrivals 
in Sydney have been preserved since about 
1826, but in many cases the ‘‘ emigrants ”’ 


are set down as ‘‘so many ’’ without being 
named. 
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| posuerit, 


The 1828 census gives the names of all re- | 
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sidents of N.S.W. with the ship and date that 
they arrived or ‘ b.c.,”’ 
ony. 
the same. 
Colonial matter there is in London, I should 
not be surprised to find full records some- 
| where. 
amount of correspondence in 
applications for passages, etc 


if born in the col- 
‘* general musters’’ do 
Knowing what a vast amount of 


Some earlier 


There is at the Record Office a great 
reference to 


The Society of Australian Genealogists is 


having all these available passenger-lists in- 
dexed as 
such voluntary labour as it is possible to 
devote to it. 


fast as it can be done with 


Hersert J. Rumsey. 


RY" FARM, BANSTEAD (clxviii. 10).— 

I can find no house of this name in 
Banstead, but on the old one-inch Ordnance 
Map of Carshalton there is one marked 
‘““ Rye,’ and this, by reference to more re- 
cent Ordnance Plans, upon which the name 
is omitted, appears to have been situated 
on Wrythe Lane, opposite St. Andrew's 
Church and just west of the Cricketers’ Inn. 


We Wa Ge, 


‘““RDUNGIE”: INDIA-RUBBER 
441; clxviii, 15). 


(clxvii. 
My daughter tells me 


| that ‘‘ bungie,’’ as an alternative for ‘‘ india- 


rubber,’’ is daily in use at Liverpool Col- 
lege, where she is a pupil. I personally 
never heard the term except from her and 
her friends and have no idea of its deriva- 
tion. 

T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 


My younger daughter (twenty-one) uses the 
word ‘‘ bungie,’ and learned it at Bedale’s 
School, Petersfield, which she left in 1931. 
I had never heard the word before her use 
of it. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


One of my daughters, who was at school 
about ten years ago, always called india- 
rubber ‘‘ bunjie.’’ A younger daughter tells 
me it was occasionally so called at her school 
also. 

R. S. B. 

EFERENCE WANTED (clxviii, 11). — The 

place in Seneca is Dialogue ix, ‘De Tran- 


| quillitate Animi,’ iv. 5, “ Quid si militare nolis 


nisi imperator aut tribunus? etiamsi alii 
primam frontem tenebunt, te sors inter triarios 
inde voce, adhortatione, exemplo, 
animo milita.” Seneca adds that even if a 
man’s hands are cut off he can still be of help 
to his own side by standing firm and shouting. 


Epwarp Bens y. 
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The Library. 

The Poet as Citizen and Other Papers. By 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge 
University Press. 9s. net). 

THE principal interest in these papers is 


differing from the ruling ideas and insist- 


ences of fhe day. His preface starts with | 


a charming example of this, with protest 
against the ‘‘depressing solemnity’’ of 
critics which dismisses as negligible ‘‘ the 
beautiful art of gay writing in which our 
literature has constantly excelled.’’ 


In the three lectures on the Poet as Citizen, 


some of this resistance is directed against | 


Mr. T. S. Eliot and his theory of the rela- 


tion of religious orthodoxy and tradition to | 


poetry. We do not think Sir Arthur has 
grasped the core, so to put it, of Mr. Eliot’s 
meaning, but none the less in the course of 
his argument he says a number of good things 


worth attending to—about the choice of the | 
squalid as subject being in fact a mode of | 
scamping, the easiest scamping, of real art; | 
intrusion of a | 


or about self-assertion, the 
writer’s ‘‘ personality ’’ into his work, as 


evidence of defective breeding, for example. | 


A fine and delicate correspondence between 
individual experience and the world, as the 
poet can feel it, is pointed out in Romeo’s 
*‘jocund day.’’ Then there 
warning against depreciation of the Greeks, 
with reminder that Plutarch’s work, his con- 
version of history into biography, belongs to 
the literary decadence of Greece. 


A set of four papers is devoted to the first | 
inciples of the practice of criticism: ‘On | 


r 

Seine Definite’; a ‘ Note on the Poetics’; 
‘The Handicap of Poetry’; ‘ Words and 
Nature.’ Truth to tell, we found this little 
series somewhat wanting in definiteness, and, 
looking closer to see whence the impression 
came, found that it was chiefly from the col- 
loquial character of the writing. The small 


verbal digressions; the frequent dashes and | 


virtual parentheses; the announcements of 
what we are to come to presently, and some 


other devices for holding and pleasing the | 


attention of an audience which in the delivery 
of the lectures were all to the good, prove 
troublesome on a printed page, and, these 
discourses being any way somewhat rambling, 
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that of seeing Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch | 


This is | 
apropos of the authors of ‘ The Irish R.M. | 


is vehement | 
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| exaggerate that pleasant quality to the poi 
of disadvantage. In the ‘ Handicap 4g 
| Poetry’ especially, where a good deal of 
| matter is too obvious to require setting ouf 
| at. such length, the delivery which made if: 
| more than tolerable is badly missed. is 
The essay on Barnes is particularly inten’ 
esting, both in its appreciation of the post 
and in its estimate of the mistake he madg_ 
in his obstinate adherence to a little-known” 
dialect. It is curious that, in this conneg 
| tion, no mention is made of T. E. Brown 
An example at once of sympathetic insigh 
and of ingeniousness in emendation will hg” 
found in the pages on Hood’s ‘Ode 
Autumn.’ An objection to this ode has been 
that Autumn personified is in the first h 
male and in the second female. Sir Arthur 
for ‘‘ here the Autumn melancholy dwells” 
proposes to read the autumn Melancholy, 
making Melancholy a separate penontig 
tion, as Autumn’s spouse. We should nob 
| wonder if this proved to be Hood’s idea, but 
we are not so sure that it is one on which 
he is to be congratulated. A married per 
| Sonification is a device requiring much com 


| sideration. 


CORRIGENDUM 


At clxvii. 296, col. 2, 1. 18, for “ arms were” 
read conviction was. ; 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, Lon 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High 


| combe. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


We cannot undertake to answer 


u 
privately, nor to give advice on the viel 
old books or prints im 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the infers 
mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
| another contributor, correspondents are Tt 
quested to put in th» top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
| *N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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